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Three Little Words 


T ure are three little words that bring 
so much happiness both to the one who 
speaks them and to the one to whom they are 
spoken that I’m sure no one would want to 
forget to speak them. I think you say them to 
Mother and Father more often than to any- 
one else, or to the baby in your home or to 
Grandmother or Grandfather. But they are 
good words, and you may say them often to 
an aunt or an uncle, a brother or sister, or 
to your very best friend. I am sure they have 
been said to you many, many times, and if 
they were never said to me I should be a very 
unhappy person. 

It takes only eight letters to spell these 
three little words, and each one of you can 
read them, I LOVE YOU—there, I have said 
them to each one of you, and I shall keep on 
saying them as long as I live because they 
are like magic words. They work magic for 
me and they will work magic for you. This 
is a magic that brings happiness to all, and 
it costs not one penny to try it. 

When your father comes home tired from 
his day’s work, he may feel cross, but when 
you say, “I love you, Daddy,” the tired look 
will leave his face, and he will give you a 
happy smile. 

When you come home from school and 


find a small brother or sister fretful or Aaa 


Mother overbusy, an “I love you” from you 7m 
will work like magic to bring the sunshine of Wi 


smiles into your home. 


If a misunderstanding arises on the play- J 


ground and tempers begin to flare, a friendly 7 


pat on the shoulder or a friendly smile—both ] 
good ways of saying “I love you” —will work 


like magic to restore good feeling. 


February brings us St. Valentine’s Day, the ; 


day we say “I love you” with pretty cards § 
. and small presents to all our friends and @ 


classmates. Perhaps your school will be cele- § 
brating the day with a valentine party. If so, ¥ 
you can make a good friend by sending a4 
valentine to the boy or girl in the class who § 


may not get as many valentines as the more @ 
popular boys and girls. And if you happen § 
to be the boy or girl who usually gets few @ 
valentines, enter into the fun of the party ™ 
with a happy “I love you” in your heart for : . 


every boy and girl in the room, and see how @ 


these three little words work like magic to 
make you happy. 
I love you! 
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_—_ LANEY blotted snow from her black 
pigtails while she watched the school’s jani- 
tor, Pop Watson, shuck a first grader out of 
his snow suit. The hand bell was on the floor 
beside Pop’s big feet. For forty years Pop 
had kept the school clean and warm; and for 
forty years children had vied for the high 
privilege of clanging the tardy bell. 

Sukie was in the sixth grade, but she had 
never rung that bell. This was Lincoln's 
birthday. A-tiptoe with the excitement of a 
special day, Sukie’s sensitive imagination 
turned the bell into a liberty bell. 

She tried to imagine the way her fingers 
would curl around the much-worn wooden 
handle and how she would ring the bell, 
loudly and happily. She would not make the 
bell shout, “You're late! Slowpoke!” She 
would make it say, “Come and learn! Lucky 
boys! Lucky girls! Come and learn!” Oh! 
Maybe today it would be her turn to ring 
the bell! 

Helen and Laura, Sukie’s best friends, 
pushed through the heavy door. They ran 
down the hall, laughing, as they snatched 
off coats and scarves. “Dibs! Dibs on ring- 
ing the bell this morning!” they shouted. 

“You two scamps have had your turn. 
Give somebody else a chance!’ Pop scolded 
good-naturedly. His bristling white eye- 
brows bobbed with mock ferocity. 

“Can't blame us for trying!’ Helen gave 
one of Sukie’s pigtails a friendly flip as she 
passed. 

Laura begged, “Sukie, can you give me 
just one teeny-weeny hint about that last 
arithmetic problem? I’m stuck!” 

“The bell——” Sukie began. 


She swallowed the rest of her sentence 
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BY GLADYS BAKER BOND 


when Rosalyn Britt raised her chin and said 
in a loud and clear voice, “I think a really- 
truly American should ring the bell on a 
really-truly American’s birthday, don’t you, 
Sukie?” 

Red flooded Sukie’s cheeks, ““Y-yes,” she 
agreed, and she dropped her chin against her 
Peter Pan collar, Tears trembled on her 
black lashes. Everybody here knew she was 
an adopted child, living in an adopted coun- 
try. Most of the time Sukie was so happy she 
forgot she had ever lived in Korea or that 
Daddy Laney had brought her home from a 
mission school. 

Hopefully, Sukie studied Rosalyn’s face. 
Maybe she had misunderstood. Maybe Rosa- 
lyn had not meant the words to sound so un- 
kind. But—no. Sukie had not misunder- 
stood, Rosalyn’s lips curved up prettily, but 
her eyes did not smile. 

Laura hugged Sukie’s shoulders, She shot 
an angry glance at Rosalyn. ‘Never you 
mind, Sukie,” she comforted. “Rozz is a 
mean old show-off!” 

“Yeah,” Helen chimed in, “Somebody dare 
me to pull her hair. Just dare me!” 

Sukie tried to smile, but a lump in her 
throat made it hard to breathe. ‘Come on,” 
she told Laura. “We can sit on the window 
ledge while I help you with that problem.” 

As she turned away, Sukie heard Rosalyn 
call, “Pop! Oh, Pop! May I please ring the 
bell today?” Pop agreed. 

Fiercely, Laura said, “Pop wouldn’t have 
let Rozz touch that bell if he had heard 
what she said to you!” 

“Your problen——” Sukie cut in. “We 
haven’t much time.” 


Perched on the deep ledge, Sukie looked 
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down on the schoolyard while Laura bent 
over her tablet. A passing car threw up a 
spray of dirty water and slush. Through 
her teeth, Laura muttered, “Wish it had 
splashed that little ol’ ‘really-truly’ Ameri- 
can. What does she think we are?” 

Sukie loved Laura for saying “we.” 

Sukie heard the first clang of the bell and 
slid to her feet. Helen waited at the door 
and whispered in her ear, “The bell doesn’t 
even sound right when Rozz rings it. It just 
sounds me-firsty, if you know what I mean!” 

Sukie nodded. She knew. 

The sixth grade was standing at attention, 
ready to repeat the pledge of allegiance, 
when Rosalyn opened the door. She raised 
her hands with a flutter of pretended sur- 
prise; then she flashed down the aisle. She 
pushed her wide skirt from side to side, and 
a blue velvet ribbon bobbed on her blonde 


pony tail, Alice-in-Wonderland fashion. 

Rosalyn looked like a magazine ad come 
to life, and, evidently, she knew it. Watch- 
ing her, Sukie’s heart ached. Sukie wanted 
to be a real American, but if it meant being 
like Rosalyn, or even looking like Rosalyn, 
she might as well give up. 

Two aisles away, Rosalyn trilled, “Excuse 
me!” 

On one side of Sukie, Laura muttered, 
“Show-off!’ On the other, Hal said out of 
the corner of his mouth, “Lights! Camera!” 

Sukie sat with her spelling book open 
and poked holes in a soft eraser with a 
pencil. Every time she glanced up she could 
see the swish of Rosalyn’s blonde pony tail. 
Both Helen and Laura seemed completely 
absorbed in study, but Sukie was deeply 
bothered. 

One after the other, she studied the faces 


“I can swing it,” 
Sukie said happily. 
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of the boys and girls in her class. What 
made them real Americans? Not color, for 
skin tones ranged from Rosalyn’s pink-and- 
white blondeness to Johnny Redfeather’s 
copper color. Not language, for Franz Her- 
mann could not speak a whole sentence in 
English. Not the way they were dressed, for 
Rosalyn looked as if she were ready for a 
party, and Bobby had a patch on the knee of 
his faded jeans. 

Sukie gave up. She just did not know. “I 
want to be an American!” she cried to her- 
self. “Isn't that enough?” 

When she stared at the red, white, and 
blue folds of the American flag in its stand- 
ard by the teacher's desk, Sukie’s heart said, 
“Yes, that’s enough.”” When she looked up 
at the pictures on the walls—George Wash- 
ington over the blackboard, and Abraham 
Lincoln by the map rack—their painted lips 
seemed to say, “Yes, Sukie. The ancestors 
of everybody in America, excepting Johnny 
Redfeather’s, were foreigners once. And 
who knows where the Indians came from a 
long, long time ago?” 

But when Sukie looked at Rosalyn, she 
felt quivery and lonesome, like a puppy that 
has smelled a bowl of warm milk and has 
had it snatched away. 

By noon Sukie Laney’s cheeks were hot, 
and her head ached. She hurried home with- 
out waiting to walk with Laura and Helen. 

“Don’t you feel well, darling?” Mother 
Laney asked. Wiping her hands on her 
apron, she laid a gentle hand on Sukie’s 
forehead. ‘Come on, honey. Eat your lunch, 
and you'll feel fit as a fiddle before you 
have time to say Jack Robinson!” 


Sukie smiled, and felt warm and pro- 
tected. Mother Laney thought food solved 
all the problems in the world. For a brief 
moment, Sukie remembered what it had been 
like to be hungry over there on the other side 
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TAYLOR. 


Dear Father-God, 


At home, at school, 
I'll try to keep 
The Golden Rule. 


of the world. 

Daddy Laney pretended to tie Sukie’s 
braids above her head; then he kissed his 
wife’s cheek. “How are my best girls?” he 
boomed. He winked at Sukie, and the ques- 
tion in her mind grew and grew and grew. 
Suddenly, it burst from her mouth like a seed 
popping out of a cherry. “Daddy Laney, 
what is an American?” 

“Why——” Sukie’s American father’s 
mouth dropped open. He looked at his wife, 
at Sukie, then at the fork in his hand. 
“Why——” He grinned and winked. “Who 
are you kidding, honey? You know what an 
American is: Somebody who lives in one of 
the Americas—well, in the United States, 
like you or your mother or me——”’ 

Sukie’s lips trembled. “No, Daddy, | 
mean a real American!” 

Instantly, Daddy Laney’s face sobered 
and his eyes softened with sympathy. 

“That’s what I like about my father,” 
Sukie thought gratefully. He knows when a 
question is important, and he always does 
the right thing. On Christmas Day he read 
the story of the Christ Child from the Bible. 
On New Year's Eve he wore a paper hat and 
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blew a paper horn. On Valentine’s Day he 
wrote silly, loving verses. And, now—well— 
now he looked as if he knew about being an 
American. 

“You know about Lincoln?” Daddy Laney 
asked. 

Sukie nodded. “He’s by the map rack,” 
she answered promptly. 

“Oh.” For a moment Sukie’s father looked 
puzzled; then he grinned. “Oh!” He 
chuckled. “He used to hang in the hall 
when I went to Central.” 

“Did you go to my school?” Sukie asked. 

“Why, sure, honey; and so did Mother. 
Did you think we ‘just grew’ like Topsy 
did?” Thoughtfully, he ate a bite of 
scrambled egg. “Well, Lincoln was better at 
explaining things than I am, honey. We had 
a war once, a long time ago, when he was 
president; and when he was elected for the 
second time, he said some pretty wonderful 
words. I think I remember the ending: ‘With 
malice towards none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive to finish the 
work we are in.’ There is more, about help- 
ing widows and orphans and about living in 
peace.” 


_ Thoughts of joy 
And peace fo evety 


Daddy Laney leaned across the table. 
“The way I see it, I think he drew a pretty 
good picture of an ideal American. I think 
he was just saying the Golden Rule in dif- 
ferent words, don’t you, honey?” 

Mother Laney chimed in, “Just live up to 
the Golden Rule, and nobody can expect 
more than that. Here, honey, let me give you 
some more milk.” 

As she drank the cold milk, Sukie decided 
that ‘with malice towards none” meant she 
should not hold a grudge against Rosalyn 
for the things she had said. But that part 
about helping the widows and orphans did 
not seem to make sense. An orphan was 
somebody alone and helpless, and Rosalyn 
certainly did not seem to be that! 

Daddy Laney patted Sukie’s hand and 
rose from the table. “We'd better rush, gal. 
That snow is turning to rain.” 

Mother Laney untied her apron. “If you'll 
back out the car,” she said briskly, “I'll 
drive you both. No sense in walking when 
it’s raining cats and dogs!” 

They dropped Daddy Laney off at the 
grocery store where he clerked; then they 
drove to Central School. 

Sukie could see Pop Watson. Wearing a 

raincoat, he stood at the top of the _— with 
his hand bell. 

A long black car stopped just ahead of 
Mother Laney. A man in a uniform climbed 
out and opened the door for a girl. Then he 
held an umbrella above her head all the way 
to the entrance of the school. Sukie saw him 
salute and run down the steps. When the 
girl stopped to speak to Pop, Sukie saw that 
it was Rosalyn. 

“That poor child,” Mother Laney mur- 
mured, and she clucked her tongue. 

“Who?” Sukie asked in amazement. 
“Rosalyn?” 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Do you know what I'd do if I knew a way? 
Weeks and weeks before Valentine’s Day, 
I'd find all the folks, both far and near, 
Who wouldn’t get valentines this year. 
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I'd copy each name and street and town; 
Then hurry back home and sit right down 

With pencil and scissors, paper and paste. &, Carolan White 
(Not one little minute would I waste.) 
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I'd sketch and cut, beribbon and paint, 


nthe And fashion my valentines, lacy and quaint, { 
v that Thinking how pleased all these folks would be 
On Valentine’s Day, when they heard from me. ; 
mut- { 
Then I'd finish them off with a friendly rhyme, ) 
ement. And send them out in plenty of time. ‘ 
That’s what I'd do, if I knew a way. 
And be ever so happy on Valentine's Day! 
Visdom February, 1957 
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THE WINNER 


BY FLORENCE M. DAVIS 


What the Story Told Before 


—_ Barnes and Sally Locke had been 
chosen to represent Bradley Junior High 
School in the state spelling contest being 
held at the university. Sally’s father was the 
doctor in the small town of Beals Mills, 
and Janet’s father owned a big department 
store in Portland. 

It was April. The college students were 
on spring vacation, and the contestants were 
enjoying the college campus. 

Janet and Sally went to their room, un- 
packed, and prepared for supper. All went 
well between the girls only because Sally, 
who was used to sharing with a large family, 
gave Janet the best bed, the most dress 
hangers, and the largest closet space. 

In the dining room, the girls enjoyed 
meeting the other contestants. After a short 


get-together in the big assembly hall, the 


contestants went to their rooms to get a 
good night’s sleep. After breakfast the next 
morning, they returned to the assembly hall. 
When they saw the seats being filled with 
strangers, they became jittery. Presently, a 
gong struck. The contest was on. 


PART TWO 


‘ T WAS plain from the very start that this 
was to be no kindergarten affair. The words 
were hard. Sally was about halfway down 
one side, beside Janet. Her palms were wet 
and her throat dry as Miss Burchard, secre- 
tary to the dean, gave out the words in a 
clear, loud voice. First the word—then the 
definition of it—then the word repeated. 
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Sally was about halfway down one side. 
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Sally stopped short 
when she saw that 
Janet and Larry were 
arguing about some- 
thing. 


“Take plenty of time to think,” Mr. Frank- 
lin warned the contestants. 

In spite of his advice, they went down 
like ninepins. Sally's first word was “sep- 
tuple—a multiple of seven.” That was not 
too bad, and she could spell it right by clos- 
ing her eyes and picturing how it should 
look. Janet came through the first round, 
and so did the two Prince cousins and Larry, 
but Warren went down on the word “namay- 
cush—a large spotted trout.” He spelled it 

“Never heard of it,” he muttered, retir- 
ing to his seat, red-faced. And then he 
added, “‘I never did like fish!” 

Sally had a close call on her second round, 
getting the word “judgment.” She put an 
“e” in it, but was saved because Webster’s 
New Collegiate Dictionary, the court of last 


appeal, gave it both ways. 

When they stopped at noon, there were 
only thirty-three contestants left, and Sally’s 
feet ached from standing. Larry and Janet 
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were still up, too. In spite of her increasing 
nervousness, Sally was ravenous and ate a 


good lunch. On her way back to the assembly 
hall for the afternoon session, she felt that 
she should keep the fingers of both hands 
crossed, for now the big test was coming. 

The suspense was nerve-racking. By the 
middle of the afternoon, the competition 
had narrowed down to four, and Sally was 
one of them. Larry Wilder, the Prince girls, 
and even Janet had all gone down in defeat. 

Seven times around, the four went dog- 
gedly on, holding their own. Then two went 
down on one round, and suddenly it was 
between Sally and Frances Belter. Sally's 
knees were like jelly. 

The words flew thick and fast, but she still 
remembered to take time to think how the 
word should look while Miss Burchard was 
giving the definition. She got along all right 
till she was given the word ‘“‘kraal—a South 
African village or inclosure.” It sounded 
like “corral,” but she knew it was dif- 
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ferent. She hesitated, frowning. Everyone 
waited breathlessly. Finally, she spelled it 
“K-O-R-A-A-L.” The instant the letters were 
out of her mouth, she knew she was wrong. 
There should not be an “O” in it, But just 
as she was spelling it, Miss Burchard’s dic- 
tionary fell with a loud bang. The loud- 
speaker multiplied the crash a hundredfold, 
and the sound of Sally's voice was complete- 
ly lost. 

“I'm sorry. I couldn’t hear,” Miss Bur- 
chard said apologetically. “Will you spell 
that again, please—just the way you did be- 
fore?” 

Sally's heart dropped into her saddle 
shoes. Must she spell it the same when she 
knew now it was wrong? And when no one 
had heard her? She stood undecided, faced 
with such a temptation as she had never 
known before. But in that same instant, she 
knew that even if this second chance should 
give her the coveted banner, she could never 
enjoy having won it if she did it dishonestly. 
No one else had had a second chance. Why 
should she expect one? 

“It should be k-r-a-a-l,” she said. “I know 
that now. But I spelled it k-o-r-a-a-l.” 

Amid a dead silence, she walked to her 
seat, the lump in her throat almost choking 
her, As she passed Frances Belter, she saw by 
the delighted, amazed expression on her face 
that she had heard the word spelled the first 
time; and it was plain she had not dared 
hope Sally would repeat it wrong. 

Barely able to keep back her tears, Sally 
slipped into her seat beside Janet. 

Larry leaned across and whispered, ‘Cheer 
up. It happens to all of us.” 


“Oh, thank you,” Sally managed to say. 


Sally managed a smile, which faded as 
Janet hissed in her ear, “Stupid! You didn’t 
have to do that. You've lost the banner for 
us.” 

There was no chance to answer her, even 
if Sally had not been too stunned to reply. 
The loud-speaker was announcing that 
Frances Belter of Skowhegan was the state 
spelling champion. There was loud applause, 
and Mr. Franklin came forward and pre- 
sented the blushing Frances with the banner 
of bright-blue silk, heavy with gold letter- 
ing and gold fringe. 

Sally followed the crowd out, her progress 
slowed by everyone’s telling her what a 
shame it was she had lost after putting up 
such a good battle. : 

“Well, someone had to lose,” she said, 
smiling bravely. It was not fair to spoil 
Frances’ triumph, she thought, going up to 
her and congratulating her. 

“You were swell,” Frances said, grabbing 
her by the hand. “I can’t help being glad I 
won though,” she added. “Skowhegan want- 
ed that banner awfully bad.” 
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“So did Beals Mills!” snapped Janet, just 
behind Sally. Only Sally heard her. 

Outside, everyone was standing around, 
talking things over. Warren Wyman and 
the two Prince girls came up to her. 

“Tough luck,” Warren said. 

“I know,” Sally told him. “But I was 
stupid. If it had been a hard word like some 
of them were—but to miss on one so simple 
as kraal!”’ 

“Oh, but that was a tricky word,” Elsie 
comforted her; and warmed by their sym- 
pathy, Sally hurried to catch up with Janet 
and Larry. She stopped short when she saw 
they were arguing about something. 

“Don’t be afraid to butt in,” Larry told 
her, his handsome face flushed. “It’s you 
we're squabbling about.” 

“Me?” Sally was surprised. 

“Yes, you,” Janet said sharply. The eyes 
surveying Sally were ice-blue and just as 
cold. ‘I say you were a dope to pass up that 
second chance for the championship.” 

“Well, I say you were a good sport.” 
Larry's voice was firm, but the real admira- 
tion in it only seemed to infuriate Janet more. 
“It was the only thing you could do, really,” 
he added. 

“Nuts!” snapped Janet. 

Sally stood looking from one to the other 
of them, not knowing what to say. 

“You mean I should have cheated?” she 
asked Janet, finally. “Miss Burchard asked 
me to spell it the same way, don’t forget.” 

“But she hadn't heard you,” Janet ex- 
ploded. “Nobody else did either—that book 
made such a racket.” 

Sally lifted her chin. 

“Well, I heard myself, didn’t I?” she 
asked quietly; and turning her back, she left 
them. Her eyes were blurred with tears. 

She did not wait for Janet to go to the 
dance with her that night. What was the use 
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when Janet had not spoken to her since re- 
turning to their room? While Janet was still 
in the shower, Sally hurried into her flow- 
ered-print dress, tied a pink ribbon around 
her brown hair, and slipped quietly from 
the room, feeling much less gay than she 
looked. 

She overtook the two Prince cousins and 
Warren outside the gym and went in with 
them. They found seats near the piano, 
where the pianist and a violinist were prac- 
ticing together. The catchy music made Sally 
tap her feet, and she felt her spirits rising. 
She would not let the rift between her and 
Janet spoil this last evening. But it worried 
her a little, wondering what kind of story 
Janet would carry back to Beals Mills. If 
Janet could not see that cheating was wrong, 
maybe she would not tell the truth about the 
way things had happened, either. Sally 
hoped she could make the others see that 
she had had to do what she did. 

She saw Larry across the hall with some 
other boys, and he waved at her, She waved 
back, smiling. She saw Janet when she came 
in, too, looking very pretty in a misty-blue 
organdy dress. Janet glanced in her direction 
and then turned away and sat down with 
some girls she had met at supper. 

Sally could hardly wait now for the dance 
to begin, and she felt a twinge of impatience 
when Mr. Franklin came to the edge of the 
platform, at each end of which stood a tall 
basket of beautiful spring flowers. She hoped 
he would not talk very long. But, of course, 
she listened politely when he held up his 
hand for silence. 

“I'm not going to take up much time,” he 
stated. “I know you are all eager to get out 
on the floor and rock an’ roll. But there is 
one thing I do want to say—aside from the 
fact that we are all pleased with the way 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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[. wAs little Gussie Ground Hog’s very 
first day in the sun. He had never been out- 
side his hole. He chuckled, ‘This is fun.” He 
dozed awhile; then, suddenly, he jumped 
and blinked his eyes. Something was behind 
him, something almost twice his size. He 
could see its shadow, but it didn’t make a 
sound. Gussie lifted one small paw, afraid 
to look around. “What can it be? I'll run,” 
he thought. He moved, and it moved, too. 
He ran, and it ran after him. ‘Dear me, what 
shall I do?” thought Gussie as he hurried on. 
“Where is my hole? Oh, dear, it’s small and 
partly hidden, but it can’t be far from here.” 
Then all at once he saw his home. 
SWISH-PLUNK—he dashed inside. “It 
can’t get down this hole,” he thought. “It’s 
something big and wide.” 
“You're out of breath,” his mother said. 
“Why did you hurry so?” 
“Something was behind me! What it was, 
I didn’t know—something bigger than I am. 
When I jumped, it jumped, too; and when 
I ran, it chased me, so I hurried home to 
you.” 
“That was your shadow. Deary me, every- 
one has one—that is, whenever he’s outside, 
beneath the shining sun. They say that if we 
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ground hogs see our shadows when it’s noon 
and go back into our holes again, spring will 
not come so soon. Six more weeks of winter 
there will be—that’s what they say. (Of 
course, it has to happen on a very special 
day.) Now, go outside and have some fun. 
You'll meet new friends, no doubt; and 
don’t be scared unless there’s something to 
be really scared about.” 

Gussie peeked outside the hole; then 
jumped back with a groan. He saw a shadow 
move nearby, and it was not his own. 

“Come on out,” a nice voice said. “Don’t 
be afraid of me. I am Pete Prairie Dog; I’m 
small and friendly—see? I’m not afraid of 
anything—my shadow, least of all. Once I 
chased a buffalo, and he was big and tall. 
Here comes Mackey Muskrat. Look! He's 
hungry. Watch him run. Sometimes he eats 
his winter house, and that’s just what he’s 
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done. It was built of lily roots; now, he 
wants more to eat. And look, here come 
some other friends I'd like for you to meet. 
This is Skippy Squirrel. He lives up in a tree. 
And Millie Cottontail—she lives in a hole 
like you and me.” 

Gussie looked at Skippy’s tail. His eyes 
began to blink. “Skippy should divide his 
tail with Millie, don’t you think?” 

“Skippy's tail is pretty,” said Millie. 
“Mine is, too. And what’s more, mine is use- 
ful. Just look what I can do. When an enemy 
comes near, I’m still as still can be. I try to 
look just like the ground, for I can’t climb a 
tree. Or I run and bob my white tail like a 
flashlight in his eyes, and he’s so startled 
that he stops and watches in surprise.” 

“I'm not afraid,” said Skippy. “You see, 
I climb so high my enemies can’t see me; 
they just scurry right on by. I’m really brave; 
it takes a lot to ever make me run.” 

“Me, too,” said Pete Prairie Dog. “At 
least—well—I, for one, don’t run from my 
own shadow like someone else I know.” 

“Come on,” said Millie Cottontail. “It’s 
no fun here. Let’s go.” 

“All right,” said Pete; then held his 
breath. Skippy Squirrel did, too; and Millie 
didn’t move a hair. She said, “What shall 


we do? Sylvester Skunk is coming, and he’s 
headed straight this way. What’s more, he’s 
very angry. This is no time to play.” 

“Why are you afraid of him? He can’t run 
very fast.” Said Gussie, “Look at his short 
legs. Perhaps he'll go on past. All of you 
have bragged about how very brave you are. 
He is one against us five; he can’t get very 
far.” 

“You don’t know him,” said Skippy Squir- 
rel. “He doesn’t bite or scratch; he uses 
chemical warfare, and for him there is no 
match. He'll use his little spray gun, and 
there’s not a chance to win. You'll want to 
take your fur all off and just keep on your 
skin.” 

Skippy climbed a tree so fast you couldn’t 
see his feet; and straight into the nearest 
bush dived Millie—SWISH—then Pete. 
Gussie sat there like a stone and watched 
them disappear; then quickly dived into his 
hole, quite thankful it was near. 

“It’s nice,” he told his mother, ‘‘to be back 
here underground.” And like a little shadow, 
he kept following her around. ‘‘My friends 
all said that they were brave.”” He shook his 
head. “I doubt it.” 

“Those who're really brave,” his mother 
said, “never talk about it.” 
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of Storytellers 


Mabel Shelon 
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, 150 years ago there was born in 
the city of Odense in Denmark a little boy 
whose parents gave him the name of Hans. 
As Hans began to grow, it was seen that he 
was not going to be handsome. His nose was 
too big for his thin face, and his hands and 
feet seemed to grow too fast for his body. 
But he had a sunny smile. And his eyes were 
as blue as the sea. 

Now Hans was a happy boy. His father 
had wanted to write, but he had had to put 
that dream aside and learn a trade. He was a 
shoemaker. But he loved to read the stories 
other people had written, and he often read 
aloud at bedtime from “The Arabian 
Nights.” And Hans, though he pretended 
to be asleep, drank in every word. 

There were as many legends in Denmark 
in those days as there were long-legged 
storks on the thatched roofs. Listening out- 
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side the spinning-room doors, Hans heard 
all the old wives’ tales. His father and moth- 
et added stories of their own childhood days 
until the boy’s head was fairly spinning with 
tales. 

While Hans was still a little boy, his 
father died. His mother married again, and 
his stepfather was unkind to the homely boy. 
Hans decided he would go to Copenhagen 
and seek his fortune. He had only the money 
from his clay money-pig to live on when he 
reached there, so he decided to ask a boon 
of the Prince of the Realm, as was the cus- 
tom in those days. 

Hopefully, he sang and recited for his 
highness, and when the prince asked what 
boon he craved, Hans replied, “I should like 
to write plays and act in them at the Royal 
Theater.” 

The prince looked at the gawky boy, all 
hands and feet, with a big, comical nose, and 
eyes that were sad since his father’s death, 
and had all he could do to keep from laugh- 
ing at the idea of such a homely boy’s acting 
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“It matters not if one is born in a duck yard if one has only lain in a swan’s egg.” 


in plays at the Royal Theater. And to think 
that he wished to write the plays himself! 
The whole idea was absurd. ‘You should 
learn a useful trade like cabinet-making,” he 
told the boy. 

Young Hans left the palace with a sor- 
rowful heart. Hopefully, he rang the door- 
bells of notable people in Denmark. He tried 
to dance for a famous ballerina, but she took 
him for a zany and turned him out. In his 
threadbare suit and wearing a hat that 
squashed his big ears down, he recited to a 
famous writer of plays the lines he had writ- 
ten for the puppets his father had carved for 
him—but he was told firmly that they were 
no good. 

He had only seven pennies left. But he 
had a clear soprano voice, and it happened 
to touch the heart of a teacher of music, who 
made up a purse to keep Hans while he 
studied singing. Then Han’s voice changed, 
and he was no longer a soprano. 

But he had won a few new friends. And 
all the time, he was busy—writing. He had 
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The Quiet Dark 


BY ROWENA CHENEY 


I like it when the sky grows dark 
And from my window I can see 
The stars come out—and one by one, 
I watch them winking down at me. 


The nighttime is my sleeping time; 
And just before I go to bed, 

I say good night to all the stars, 
Twinkling there, high overhead. 


And after I have said my prayer 

And Mother dear turns out the light, 
I thank God for the quiet dark, 

Which lets me see the stars at night. 


a miserable little attic room, but it gave him 
a grand view of the gables, spires, and domes 
of the great city. 

But Hans could not see a big fact right un- 
der his own big nose. While he could tell 
tales that kept the neighborhood children 
following him around, begging for more, he 
was only interested in writing plays, poems, 
and novels. 

He entered a school kept by a man named 
Simon Meisling, and he was filled with hope 
that at last he was to be a fine writer. But the 
teacher, who had himself wanted to write, 
became jealous of Hans’s talent and told him 
he was failing. Hans had to take a job look- 
ing after the children in the neighborhood 
when their parents wished to be away for a 
few hours. Today he would have been called 
a baby sitter. But he felt at ease with all 
children, and they climbed up on his lap and 
begged for stories. Even the older boys and 
girls left their play to hear him tell about 
storks, a snow man, a Christmas tree, or Ole 
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Shut Eye, the Danish sandman. He could 
tell a tale so well that you heard and saw 
the tin soldiers marching or the coach horses 
galloping. 

His friends urged him to give up trying to 
write and to find himself a useful trade. 
Later, in his most famous tale, he had the 
animals talk like these friends: “I tell you 
for your own good,” said the hen to the ugly 
little duckling, “you should learn to lay 
eggs.” 

Hans’s first fairy stories were published in 
1835, but he thought very little about it. He 
still wanted to write plays and poems. But 
children read his fairy tales and begged for 
more. So he was dragged by their eager little 
hands from his worthless writing and began 
the work that made him famous. For thirty- 
seven years a new volume of fairy stories by 
Hans Christian Andersen appeared each 
Christmas time. 

So Hans became famous, but he was more 
gentle of heart than ever. Simon Meisling 
met him on the street and apologized for his 
cruelty to Hans when he was in school. 
“There is nothing to forgive,” Hans told 
him kindly. 

The king sent for him—the one who as a 
prince had advised Hans to learn a useful 
trade—and asked him to name a royal favor, 
and it would be granted. But Hans Christian 
Andersen wished for nothing now. “I earn 
something myself,” he said simply. 

What he had earned was the love of the 
whole wide world. Children everywhere rec- 
ognized his sweet, homely face and swarmed 
to him. He was received in Europe’s courts 
and decorated with glittering honors. The 
shoemaker’s son had at last learned the truth 
that the ugly duckling had learned so long 
ago: “It matters nothing if one is born in 
a duck-yard, if one has only lain in a swan’s 


egg.” 
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_A Things God 


by Oka 


While children talk in thankful prayer 
To God, who gives us love and care, 

So do the other little things 

With feathers, fur, and shining wings. 


God hears the humming of the bees, 
The whispering of the leafy trees, 


The kitten’s miaow, the lambkin’s bleat. 


To Him, all sounds of love are sweet. 
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While doves can only coo and coo, 

And gentle cows can only moo, 

The voiceless creatures, small and meek, 
Love God, although they cannot speak. 


The wind that blows above the hill, 

The sun that shines so warm and still, 
The moon and stars that glow all say: 
“We love Him, too, in our own way.” 
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My Name’s Shep 


BY CHRIS MEIER (12 years) 
Chatham, N. J. 


My name’s Shep, and I'm a collie. I lived 
in a small town and was very happy with 
my master, Eddie Foy. But one day some- 
thing happened to me. Eddie looked sad as 
he took me for my first car ride. I didn’t 
realize I would never see Eddie again. They 
took me to the country. I am fairly happy, 
but I'll not forget Eddie. Now, I chase sheep. 
As I lay in the sun, I remember how Eddie 
and I used to play. 


Things God Made 


BY JUDY VOGT (11 years) 
Dayton, Ohio 


God made the moon and stars so bright; 

That shine in my window every night. 

God made the sun to shine in the day, 

As we go about and play. 

God made me, and God made you. 

Thank You, dear God, for everything You 
do. 


My Friend 


BY MARY ANN SHUGARTS (11 years) 
Mifflintown, Pa. 


O Father, high and mighty, 
How clear it is to see 

That You and 1 are friends, 
And always will be. 
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Mr. Snow Man 


BY PHYLLIS STEGNER (9 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I see a big, tall snow man, 
As tall as he can be, 
With a long red nose 
And eyes with which to see. 


My Mittens 


BY JOY CROAN (7 years) 
Kincaid, Kans. 


W ouldn’t you like 
To feel my mittens? 
They're as warm and soft 
As baby kittens. 


The Lion That Had No Mother 


BY AUGUST BAILEY (9 years) 
New Orleans, La. 


Once there was a little lion that had no 
mother. He was walking in the jungle one 
day, feeling sorry for himself, when he saw 
a big mouse. 

He asked the mouse to be his mother. 

“Mother!” said the mouse. “Do you know 
what you are saying? I am too little.” Then 
the mouse walked away. 

The little lion sat on a rock and cried. 

Along came a mother lion. She said, “Why 
are you crying?” 
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my mother ?” asked the little lion. 
“Yes,” said the big lion. 


little lion lived happily together. 


The Moon 


BY KITTY TREJO (7 years) 
Monterey, Calif. 


The moon is made of silver; 
It has two diamond eyes. 

Its mouth is made of rubies red; 
The glow comes from its eyes. 


It wears a golden coat, 

And shines the whole night through; 
It’s saying merry nighttime 

To every one of you. 


The Strange Man 


BY ANNE TEMPEST (9 years) 
Winona, Ont., Canada 


There was a strange man 


Who lived in our town; 
He never did smile, 
But always did frown. 


He liked to eat cake 
And cookies, too; 

And he went to sleep 
When he had work to do. 


He liked to go swimming, 
And then he’d take a walk; 
But the strange thing is 
He never did talk. 


Fairies 


BY BONNIE WILLS (12 years) 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


A fairy, small and bright and gay, 
Sat down upon a rock to play. 

Then, looking up, saw with surprise 
A shimmering before her eyes 
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“Because I have no mother. Will you be 


And from that day on the big lion and the 


A vit of lace quite thin and fine, 
Stretched out across a little vine. 
She bought it from a spider who 
Had spun it all, you see. 

She took it down and brought it 
To her home inside a tree. 

She made the web into a dress, 

All of the finest lace; 

She tied it with a rainbow sash 
Around her tiny waist. 


This Wonderful Country of Ours 


BY ARDYS LEMONS (12 years) 
Half Way, Mo. 


I’m glad I live in America! 

I’m just as free as the breeze; 
I can play the way I want to; 

I can worship the way I please. 


I’m glad I live in America, 
With freedom of the press 

And freedom to assemble 
To listen to any address. 


I’m glad I live in America, 

With freedom from want and fear, 
With stars and stripes forever 

Over land we love so dear. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 

ear. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Today is my day to be happy. ® | be- 
gin the day with prayer, and I talk with 
God often during the day. This keeps 
me happy. 


I have nothing to fear. " God is 
stronger than anything that could harm 
me. | trust Him, and He never fails me. 


I look forward to learning something 
new today. ® | learn every lesson well, 
so that I com grow and understand 
more, day by day. 


I think only good thoughts about my- 
self and others. ® I forgive the mistakes 
others make, and I forgive my own 
mistakes. 


The forgiving love of Jesus Christ fills 


' my heart. ® As I forgive others for any 


mistakes they may have made, God 
forgives me. 


I look for the good in whatever hap- - 


pens. ® If anything which seems un- 
pleasant happens, I ask myself, ‘What 
good lesson is there in this for me?” 


I see Christ, the spirit of loving-kind- 
ness, in everyone I know. ® All people 
are children of God, so all people are 
my brothers and sisters. 


I know that all things work together fe 
good. ® | let God take charge of my 
life, because He always knows wha 
is best for me. 


Father, teach me how to think. ® Show 
me how to use the wonderful mind 
You have given me, so that I may 
learn to think thoughts that are honest, 
pure, and true. 


Thank You, God, for helping me to live 
a good life. ® Help me to keep from 
thinking, talking, or acting in any way 
that can hurt me or anyone else. 


I am calm and unafraid. ® If thoughts 
of worry and fear come into my mind, 
I know that I can become quiet and let 
God show me what to do. 


I try to understand others. ® [ think o 
all people as children of God, and | ag 
willing to let them do they think 
best. 


With God all things are possible. ® To- 
day I will not say or think, “I can't” 
Instead, I will remember that with 
God's help, I can do anything I am 
asked to do. 


God guides me. ® Whatever | need to. 
know, God has the answer. | pray, amd 
I listen for Him to tell me what to dow 


Thank You, God, for keeping mé 
healthy and happy. ® The life within 
me comes from You, and Your will for 
me is strength and health. 
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With God’s help, I can do whatever 
needs to be done. ® Nothing that hap- 
pens can bother me, because “God 
dwells within me, guides my way.” 


God keeps me well and strong. ® He 
gives me strength to do whatever I 
have to do. I do my part by taking 
good care of my body. 


I am God's child. * He loves me, and 
He forgives me whenever I make mis- 
takes. He blesses me with every good 
thing that I need for happiness. 


Father, teach me how to love. ® Teach 
me how to love my neighbor as myself. 
Show me how to be kind and friendly 
to everyone | meet. 


I have faith in God when I pray. ® I do 
not question how or when He will an- 
swer my prayer. I turn everything over 
to Him, and I am happy. 


I learn from the examples of great 
men. ® As George Washington did, I 
set a goal and work toward it. 


The Christ Mind guides and protects 
me. ® There is no power stronger than 
Christ's power.- My part is to love and 
trust Him. 


I try to live so that others can feel God’s 
love and peace when with me. ® | think 
of all nations and all people as part of 
God's peaceful world. 


Thank You, God, for taking care of all 
of us. ® | know that not only my family 
and friends but every person is a mem- 


ber of Your family, and You care for 
all. 


Today I am thankful and happy. ® | 
take time to thank God for all the good 
things He gives me, and this makes my 
whole day bright. 


I remember to be patient. ®* When [| 
pray, I wait patiently for God to an- 
swer my prayer in His own way—the 
best way. 


I work for God, and He blesses me. 
Whatever I am asked to do, I think 
of it as God's work, and I! do it as | 
think He would want it done. 


“All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 


me. 
I trust in Him, today and every day. 


To Be Said at Bedtime 
By Carol Bianco 


Ai You pleased with me, dear 
Father ? 
. Did I serve You well today? 
Did You find me good and worthy 
While at study and at play? 
Were my thoughts starbright and shin- 
ing? 

Were my words all kind and true? 
Did I do the helpful, loving things 
That You’d have wished me to? 

If I did please You, Father, 
It was because You were near 
To help keep me good and happy. 
Thank You, Father, dear. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Our motto, “Love never faileth,” helps us 
remember that God’s love never fails. Your 
letters tell us that you are proving this to 
be true. 


We are glad that God loves us all. Know- 
ing that He cares for us and watches over 
us makes us feel happy and safe. 

God's love in us makes us patient and 
kind. We love to show God’s love toward 
others by being helpful, cheerful, and en- 
couraging. God's love in us helps us to feel 


love in the hearts of all those around us. 


Perhaps each of us would like to use this 
prayer many times this month: ‘Thank You, 
God, for loving me.” 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, but would like 
to become a member, we invite you to do so. 
Write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an 
application form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: | am glad to be a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. I have been 
following the rules of the club, and I find 
it is fun to be a Booster. 

I am twelve years old, and I am in the 
sixth grade. I have been reading WEE WIs- 
DoM for a long time. —RAY 


= We are glad, Ray, that you are finding it is 
fun to try to think and say and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, truthful, kind, en- 
couraging, and helpful. 


Dear Barbara: | used to think nothing of my 
sister. Since I have joined the Good Words 
Booster Club, I appreciate her more, and 
I show it by taking her to the playground 
and by being careful with her. 
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My grandfather was here, and I took him 
for a walk. We had a nice time. —JOHN 


= You are God's helper, John. You let God's 
love work through you to help you to be 
kind and loving toward your sister and every- 
one. We are glad that you are a member of 
our Good Words Booster Club. 


Dear Barbara: When our school started, I 
was to go to junior high in the new high- 
school building. I was scared at first because 
I had never been there before. Then I 
thought of The Prayer of Faith and the line, 
“God is my all, I know no fear.’ Suddenly, 
I was not afraid any more. 

I am so glad that I have become a Booster! 
I show my membership card and my copy of 
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The Prayer of Faith to everyone. My music 
teacher, my Sunday-school teacher, and the 
girls’ auxiliary leader are going to use some 
of the stories out of WEE Wispom for Sun- 
day-school classes and meetings. 


—CAROLYN 


= We are glad to know, Carolyn, that you 
and your friends enjoy WEE WispoM and 
the Good Words Booster Club. It does seem 
that the boys and girls in the WEE WispoM 
stories are really members of the Good 
Words Booster Club, trying to keep the 
club pledge and rules—just as we are! 


Dear Barbara: \ find that praying to God is 
helpful. The other day I couldn’t get an 
arithmetic problem, even after I had tried 
it over and over again. I prayed a little 
prayer, and then everything seemed right, 
and I could work the problem. 

—HANNAH (Honduras) 


= Because you had done your part, Hannah, 
God was able to help you. You had done 
your part by studying your arithmetic les- 
son each day, by listening to your teachers, 
and by thinking about your lessons. No one 
could learn for you, but you had let God 
help you pay attention so that you could 
learn. 

When you could not work the problem, 
you became tense and nervous. But, when 


THE 


God is my help in every 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


( Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 


you remembered to turn to God in prayer, 
the nervousness and tenseness was relieved, 
and you were able to think clearly and to re- 
member perfectly all that you had learned. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Clare Ann Ruth (8), 1111 K St., Reedley, Calif.; 
Carolyn Copeland (8), P.O. Box 167, Nicosia, 
Island of Cyprus; Althea Piscatelli (9), Rte. 1, 
Lebanon, Conn.; Bernice Figuera (9), Bogatelle 
Rd., Santa Cruz, San Juan, Trinidad, British West 
Indies; Mike Beamon (9), 610 Glenwood Ave., 
Burlington, N.C.; Judy Terrell (10), Box 313, 
Waurika, Okla.; Frances Hosek (10), 2300 Mor- 
ton St., Anderson, Ind.; Kristine Williams (10), 
Rte. 1, Kampville Beach, St. Charles, Mo.; Lois 
Fitch (11), Hudson, S. Dak.; Abbie Alvin (11), 
P.O. Box 74, Cummaquid, Mass.; Nancy Gar- 
ringer (11), Rte. 1, Berwyn, Nebr.; Linda Clouse 
(12), 1501 Fair Park Ave., Los Angeles 41, 
Calif.; Jennie Swengler (12), 14 Highview Ave., 
Liberty, N.Y.; Mary Danielson (12), Rte. 2, Box 
732, Emmett, Idaho; Virginia Ann Pron (12), 
734 E. Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa.; Lucille Tom- 
linson (12), 14 Coke St., Savanna-la-Mar, 
Jamaica, British West Indies; Arlene Hood (12), 
301 Woodmount Ave., Toronto 6, Ont., Canada. 


God is my health, I can’t be 


need; true, sick; 

God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
feed; too. ing, quick; 

God dwells within me, AllthingsIam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 
guides my way fear, 


Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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THIS IS 


PATSY JON 
Designed by Charlene Ball 


(13 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstalt 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Marion Phelps May F. Lawrence 
Moderato 
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1. There’s a love-ly se -cret Wait-ing to be told, Some-thing dar-ling as can be, 
2. Hearts and doves andtos-es, Lit - tle cu-pids,too, Madein - to a val - en-tine, 
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Ly 
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¥ 
All in blue and gold. eal-ly I'm not free = yet To tell youMoth-er 
| For mysweet-heart true. Whodo you sup-pose is The dear-est one to 


mine; Now you've guessedit, | can see. "Tis a val-en- tine. 
me? You, just you, O Moth-er mine. Whoelse could it be? 
5 
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Jesus and 


By Aylesa Forsee 


H EARING that Jesus was in Judea, a crowd 
gathered on a hillside, bright with red lilies. 
As usual, there were the rich and the poor, 
the strong and the lame, the sighted and the 
blind. On this day many mothers brought 
their children so Jesus might touch them and 
ptay for them. 

At first, the children were very excited. 
The sun was poking golden fingers down 
through the leaves of the olive and fig trees. 
It was a beautiful day to go to see Jesus. But 
some of the children had walked for miles 
along dusty roads. Their sandals had begun 
to pinch their feet, and they were tired. The 
excitement of seeing so many people soon 
wore off, and many of the children became 
fretful and restless before Jesus arrived. 

The longer they waited, the hotter, tireder, 
and thirstier the children became. And be- 
cause they were hungry and hot, they felt 
cross. Maybe the grownups felt cross, too. 
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Little Children 


Some of them seemed to think that the chil- 
dren should not be there. 

Just when the children thought they could 
not bear to wait any longer, someone said, 
“There He is!” 

For a moment there was a hushed silence. 
Then, children who could not see Jesus 
through the crowd, took their mothers’ 
hands and tried to get closer. 

Seeing and hearing the confusion, the 
disciples rebuked the children and the moth- 
ers who had brought them. Sorrowfully, 
many of the mothers started to turn away. 
They were not going to see Jesus, after all, 
the children thought disappointedly. They 
had so much wanted to come close to Him. 
A few of the children began to cry. 

But when Jesus saw what was happening, 
He was indignant. He said: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me; forbid them not: 
for to such belongeth the kingdom of God.” 
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At these words the children began to 
crowd around Jesus. 

His smile made all of them want to get 
close enough to be touched. The Master sat 
down on a rock and took a very small child 
in His arms. Then He said to the crowd of 
grownups, “Truly, I say to you, whoever 
does not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child shall not enter it.” 

What He meant was that little children 
are eager to learn, quick to believe and to 
love. When we are eager to learn and believe 
the teachings of Jesus, when we love God 
and those around us, we, too, enter the king- 
dom. 

Turning to the children, Jesus talked to 
them in a kind, loving voice. Mark and Mat- 
thew, in their stories of the blessing, do not 
tell us what Jesus said, but we know some of 
the things He said at other times about chil- 
dren or about becoming like children. So 
perhaps He reminded them that although 
we are children of earthly parents, we are 
also children of God. We are acting like 
children of God when we do what is right 
and good. “Blessed are the peacemakers,” 
Jesus once said, “for they shall be called sons 
of God.” If we are jealous, cross, or quarrel- 


Turning to the children, Jesus talked to them 
in a kind, loving voice. 
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some, we are not acting as children of God 
should act. 

Jesus may have spoken to the children 
about the importance of giving thanks for 
all the things God is constantly giving us. 
Or He may have told them that we ought 
always to obey God’s laws. While He talked, 
He laid His hands gently on one child after 
another, giving each His blessing. The 
children did not feel hot or cross or tired 
any more. 


Several times Jesus showed His love for 
children by healing those who were sick. 
Once when Jesus and His disciples were 
coming down from a mountain, a crowd met 
them. Then a man cried out, ‘Teacher, I beg 
you to look upon my son, for he is my only 
child; and behold, a spirit seizes him, and 
he suddenly cries out; it convulses him till 
he foams.” 

We know, of course, that the boy did 
not really have an evil spirit; but in those 
days people thought anyone who suffered 
from a disease like epilepsy had a demon 
inside him. 

“I begged your disciples to cast it out,” 
the father went on, “but they could not.” 
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Jesus knew that if the disciples had really 
believed that through faith in God they 
could do all things, they could have healed 
the boy. Instead, they had looked at all that 
seemed wrong, and they had not been able 
to heal. 

Because Jesus thought that with proofs of 
healing all around them the people ought to 
believe more readily, He said, “Oh, you un- 
believing, obstinate people, how long am I 
to bear with you?” Then, turning to the man 
who had cried out to Him, He said, “Bring 
your son here.” 

As soon as Jesus spoke to him, the boy 
was completely healed. 


Another time, Jesus had gone to a house 
in the region of Tyre. Knowing how im- 
portant it is to be alone with God and talk 
with Him, Jesus did not tell anyone to 
what house He had gone. But by now He 
was so well known that it was hard to keep 
His whereabouts a secret. Almost immediate- 
ly, a woman heard that Jesus was at this 
place. Hurrying to the house, she knelt 
down at Jesus’ feet and cried out, “Have 
mercy on me.” 

The disciples thought Jesus needed rest. 
Besides, this woman was not of their faith. 
So they urged Him to send her away. But the 
woman cried out, “Lord, help me!” 

She went on to tell about her little daugh- 
ter, who lay ill at home. After talking to 
her, Jesus saw that the woman really be- 
lieved in God’s power to heal; and He said, 
“Oh, woman, great is your faith. Be it done 
for you as you desire.” 

Sometimes it is hard for us to believe what 
we cannot see. This woman might well have 
said, ‘How can you heal my daughter when 
you are not even there?” 

Instead, she trusted God’s loving care. 
Arriving home, she found her child com- 
pletely healed. 
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The son of an official in Capernaum was 
healed in a similar way. When the father 
came to Jesus, begging Him to make his son 
well, Jesus said, “Go. Your son lives.” 

The man started for his home some dis- 
tance away. As he neared the house, servants 
came out to meet him. 

“My son, how is he?” the official asked 
expectantly. 

“He is living,” said one of the servants. 

The father learned that his son had been 
healed at exactly the hour he had been talk- 
ing to Jesus. 


Then there was the day Jairus came to 
Jesus. Jairus, a ruler in the synagogue, was 
a man of importance. But today his position 
meant nothing to him; his only child, a 
twelve-year-old girl, lay seriously ill. Falling 
at Jesus’ feet, Jairus besought him, ‘‘My lit- 
tle daughter is at the point of death. Come 
and lay your hands on her so that she may 
be made well and live.” 

But by the time Jesus reached the house 
of Jairus, the child was dead. Going into the 
room where the little girl lay, Jesus took her 
by the hand and said, “Child, arise.” 

Without hesitation, the daughter of Jairus 
got up and walked. 

The children who were blessed by Jesus, 
the children who were healed by Him knew 
He loved them. And they knew the power 
He used came from God. Jesus is not on 
earth today in a body such as ours to show 
us God’s great love, but His love comes to 
us every single minute, like sunbeams pour- 
ing from the sun. 


The Really-Truly American 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Who else?” Mother Laney asked. “The 
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poor little tyke rattles around in that big 
house with everything that money can buy, 
but there’s no one to love her.” 


“Rosalyn?” Sukie repeated. Mother Laney 
did not seem to be talking about the same 
girl Sukie knew! 

Mother continued, ““It’s been like that 
ever since her parents died and she came to 
live with a great-aunt. Now the aunt is an 
invalid. Poor little honey.” 


“Rosalyn, an orphan.” Sukie whispered 
the words to herself. Mr. Lincoln, by the 
map rack, did not have to tell Sukie why the 
blonde girl was ‘‘me-firsty.” Suddenly, she 
knew. Rosalyn did not have a mother and 
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father to make her forget the past and be- 
lieve in the future. 

Sukie felt sorry for Rosalyn, but she was 
suddenly so happy to have a home that she 
had to hug somebody. Mother Laney was 
right there within reach of her arms. 

“Careful, honey,” Mother Laney cau- 
tioned, laughing. “You'll break all my 
bones.” As Sukie opened the car door, 
Mother called, “Mind that puddle.” 

Sukie stepped out and lifted her face to 
the cold rain. She turned and flashed such a 
bright smile up at Rosalyn that the blonde 
gitl hesitated; then she smiled in return. 
Above Sukie’s head, Laura leaned from a 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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PUT ONE LETTER INTO 
FOUR WORDS 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


In each problem there is a group of four 
words. Choose the letter you can put into 
all four words of a problem to make each 
a new word, Each group will use a different 
one of these letters: HOE 
1. Cat 2. Bad 3. Bat 

Tin Mat Rot 
Sip Hat Cat 
Sin Far Hop 


WHAT AM I? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


I always have ribs, 

But never a spine. 

I seldom go out 

When the weather is fine. 

I have a cover, 

But I always get wet 
When I’m out in the rain. 
Do you know my name yet? 


ADD A LETTER 


BY CLEVA R. HANNA 


Add a letter to each word given, changing 
it to the new meaning. 
1, Rain to railroad cars. 
2. Cock toa timepiece. 
3. Range to acolor. 


Answers on Page 39 


. Pie toa tree. 

. Can toa walking stick. 
. Cot toa baby horse. 

. Hose to an animal. 

. Ice toa grain. 

. Hoe toa pit. 

. Cane to a bird. 


EEK! 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


EEK! Dont’ let this puzzle frighten you. 
Just fill in the blanks to form the words 
that are defined. 

1. - eek Seven days. 
. -eek To search. 
. -eek Gentle. 
. -eek Plant closely related to onion. 
. --eek Part of the face. 
. --eek Small stream. 
. --eek Native of Greece. 
. --eek Smooth and glossy. 


FUN WITH NUMBERS 


BY LUCY HAMILTON 


Choose the number that rhymes with me; 
Add to it one that rhymes with you; 
Multiply that by the rhyme of see; 
Take away five times two. 


Now, from your answer take two away; 
Add a number that rhymes with free; 
Multiply this by the rhyme of drive; 
And what will your answer be? 
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WORD GAME 1. At the crossing the train whistle will 
BY OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 

2. “Good morning, m---m,” we said to 
Each of the missing words in the sentences the lady. 


srs below are the same spelled backward as they 3. We eat our lunch at n -- n. 
are spelled forward. The beginning and 4. A plank that is well balanced is 1 ---1. 
ending letters of the missing words are giv- 5. We should do a kind d--d each day. 
en. Can you finish them? 6. “P--p,” said the little chick. 
Valentine 
Crossword 
rords 
Puzzle 
nion. 
BY LUCILE ROSENCRANS 
ACROSS DOWN 
1. To jump on one foot 1. An organ of the body 
3. Part of the body 2. Any animal kept to play with 
5. The finish 3. A process in arithmetic 
, 6. Opposite of slow 4. Ahill 
me; 
8. Band instrument 6. Fourth musical note 
7 11. Work produced by an artist 7. Part of a plant 
12. An article Cadet 
13. First number 
ay; 14. Number of fingers 
ae 16. Opposite of good 15. A motion of the head 
17. A tooth adapted to grinding 16. A sack 
. A favorite pet 18. Behold 
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Valentine 


Mystery 


BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1957 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


was in the air on Valentine's 
afternoon that Andy Van Orden did not un- 
derstand. It had begun three days earlier. 
Whispering knots of his friends grew sud- 
denly quiet when he came near. Curious 
glances followed him. Andy was not used 
to being left out of things; yet, all about him 
was a mysterious barrier that he could not 
break through. Even the other Spartans 
seemed to be keeping something from him. 

Always before he had had good times at 
the school Valentine parties. It was almost 
as if they were given specially for him, for 
February 14 was his birthday. But this year 
it was different. Although the heap of valen- 
tines on his desk grew and grew, it was hard 
for him not to feel hurt, for whispers and 
glances kept reminding him that he was be- 
ing left out of a mysterious something that 
his classmates shared. More than once he re- 
peated to himself one of his grandfather's 
sayings, ‘My real friends won’t hurt my feel- 
ings, and other people can’t!” But he wanted 
to break through the barrier his classmates 
had thrown up against him so that the ache 
of being an outsider would go away. But 
nothing he did seemed to help. 

“Here are the last three valentines,” Miss 
Morgan said. “They are for Andy, Teddy, 
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and Louise. Will you three please come to 
the desk and read them aloud? They are dif- 
ferent and special.” 

Andy rose slowly. Usually, giving the last 
valentine ended the party, but he could tell 
there was to be something more today, for 
every face in the room turned toward the 
three whose names had been called. 

Andy took his valentine reluctantly. It had 
not been bought at any store. One of his fel- 
low students must have made it—perhaps 
Coralee. She was clever at such things. 

“Well, Andy,” Miss Morgan prompted 
him. 

Andy cleared his throat and read: 
“Valentine greetings and directions for find- 
ing mounds of silver and gold. 

Brave the boss. She'll give you your first 
clue. 
Then start the search.” 
Teddy's and Louise’s valentines read the 
same. 

“Well?” Miss Morgan urged them. 

Teddy wriggled uncomfortably, and Louise 
shook her dark curls as if she did not know 
what to do. 

Andy said, “This sounds like a treasure 
hunt—with the three of us doing the hunt- 
ing.” 
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“It does that,” Miss Morgan agreed. “Can 
you find the boss, so you can get your first 
clue?” 

Because he suspected Coralee of making 
the valentines, Andy glanced at her, but she 
smiled and shook her head. 

“The boss should be you, Miss Morgan,” 
Andy said positively. 

He was beginning to enjoy this game. 
Maybe, just maybe, it would explain the 
mystery. 

Miss Morgan reached inside her desk and 
drew out a paper. 

“Read it,” she said, and she started to 
hand it to Andy, who was nearest the cloak- 
room door; but Louise’s hand flashed out 
and closed on it. Miss Morgan let her have 
it. 

Louise read: 

“Play this game of one for all 
And all for one, 
And it should be just lots of fun. 
Bundle yourselves against the snow 
And search Teddy’s pockets for the first 
place to go.” 

An interested rustle passed through the 
room, but Louise said with a touch of scorn 
in her voice, “This sounds silly to me!” 


Andy eased himself off the back 
of the sled, and let his whole body 
off and onto the snow. 
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“When it’s done, maybe you won't think 
so,” said Miss Morgan crisply. 

Andy led the way from the room. 

The paper they found in Teddy’s pocket 
read: 

“Swing high, swing low! 
Over the head of the tallest of you 
Flutters the next what-to-do.” 

“Silly!” Louise repeated. “I’m going right 
back in there and sit down!” 

“Let’s all go back,” Teddy suggested. 

“Don't,” said Andy earnestly. ‘You'll 
spoil whatever is back of this. Something 
has been going on for three days that I 
haven't liked a bit—looks and whispers 
wherever I went. Maybe when this hunt is 
over, we'll know what has been going on.” 

Teddy and Louise stared at him. 

“I didn’t know they were cold-shouldering 
you, too!” Teddy exclaimed. “I thought I 
was the only one.” 

“Me, too!” Louise said in a burst of in- 
dignation. “I told my mother last night that 
I wouldn’t come here to school any more if 
the girls didn’t stop treating me so mean!” 

“So the three of us are in the same boat,” 
said Andy. “Well, there’s one way to find 
out why—play this game through.” 
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Lincoln’s birthday , 
ashington’s, foo, 


And Valéntine’s Doy, 
This month brings you! 


“How can we?” Teddy complained. 
“Those words don’t mean a thing to me!” 

“Me, either,” Louise agreed. 

Andy said thoughtfully, “The swings on 
the playground were put up for the winter 
and tied too high for any of us to reach. Let's 
look there.” 

The envelope they found tied to one of 
the swing supports was hard to get. Their 
gloves slipped on the iron, and it was too 
cold to climb barehanded. So Teddy had to 
stand on Andy’s shoulders to teach the . 
envelope. 

“I don’t get to do anything,” Louise com- 
plained while Teddy fumbled with the knot 
that tied the new clue to the support. 

“You got our first lead,” Andy reminded 
her. 

“Pooh!” she sniffed. “Search Teddy's 
pockets! There wasn’t anything to that!” 

Andy was discouraged with Louise. She 
never was easy to work with, and today she 
was worse than usual. 

Teddy jumped to the snow beside them. 
He opened the envelope and read: 
“Hilltop with bobsled is waiting for you. 

It’s pointed downward, straight and true. 

Keep it at its angle of 45 degrees 

And look for a fence post under trees.” 
“More silly words!” Louise declared. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said Teddy. “We 

might find a sled at the top of our slide.” 

“Let’s try it!” Andy said. 

The three hurried through the snow as 
fast as they could, with Louise complaining 
with every step, but following just the same. 

“This had better be good,” she grumbled. 
“Mounds of gold and silver! Anything less 
would not be worth all this trouble!” 

“If it explains the cold-shouldering,” said 
Andy, “it'll be worth a lot to me!” 

“Aw—it’s been fun in a way,” Teddy ad- 
mitted. “Look!” 
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He pointed to a long shadow on the snow. 
Charley Brewer’s bobsled was waiting for 
them! 

Louise suddenly broke into a run. The 
boys did not try to beat her to the sled; but 
when Andy saw what she intended to do, his 
heart sank with misgiving. Charley's sled 
was a racer. It needed expert handling. 
Louise was not especially good at guiding, 
but she was jumping on the sled. She sat up- 
right and put her feet on the guide shaft and 
slipped the guide rope over her shoulders. 

When the boys reached her, Andy said, 
“This is kind of a tricky sled, but I’ve used 
it some. Maybe I'd better guide it.” 

“I can do anything you can,” Louise an- 
swered stubbornly. “And you boys aren’t go- 
ing to have all the fun.” 

Andy and Teddy looked at each other and 
shook their heads. Since Andy could not 
persuade her to give up her place, there was 
nothing they could do but let her try. 

“You sit behind her,’ Teddy suggested. 
“Maybe you can help if she needs it. I'll ride 
tail.” 

“O.K.,” Andy agreed. “But, say, Louise, 
don’t forget our directions said to keep go- 
ing at an angle. And you shouldn’t have the 
guide rope around your body.” 

“Tll keep the sled the way it’s set,” she 
said coolly. “And I don’t need advice from 
either of you!” 

Inwardly, Andy groaned. It seemed that 
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if there was any way to make other people 
uncomfortable, Louise could always find it. 
Yet, she was seldom happy herself. At the 
moment, her jaw was set, and her eyes 
smoldered angrily. 

Reluctantly, Andy took his place behind 
her, and Teddy pushed off. 

The sled had not gone ten yards before 
Louise lost control of it. She wriggled and 
pulled and struggled. Andy tried to help, 
but he could not get a firm hold on the 
guide rope. The sled slithered and lurched. 
It found a course of its own, straight down 
the hill. Soon it would strike the bottom rail 
of the fence and crash through. Charley's 
sled might be ruined and the riders hurt. 

Teddy tried to turn it by dragging his legs, 
but he was not heavy enough. 

“Turn loose, Teddy,” Andy shouted. 
“Lighten the load!” 

Teddy got the idea. With less weight, 
the sled would not go so fast, and Andy 
might find a way to turn it before it reached 
the fence. 

Teddy pushed himself off the back of the 
sled; but there was no use to tell Louise to 
get off. The guide rope was around her so 
that she could not free herself from it. 

Andy eased himself quickly to the back 
of the sled and, clinging to its left side, let 
his whole body off and onto the snow. He 
was taller and heavier than Teddy and made 
a better drag. Just in time to keep from 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Dear Father, for 
Our daily food 
We give to You 
Our gratitude. 


hitting the fence, the sled turned and ran 
along beside it on the level until it came to 
a slow stop. 

““Whee-oo,” Andy breathed as he rose and 
beat the snow from his clothes. 

Louise brushed at her eyes, and he saw 
tears in them. 

Above them on the hillside, Teddy was 
charging downward the way the sled should 
have gone if Louise had been able to guide 
it. 

“There it is,” he shouted. “The next clue!” 

He was pointing along the fence, and 
Andy saw his friend Red’s book carrier hang- 
ing over a post. 

“Coming, Louise?” he called as he started 
for it. 

“No,” she answered in a small voice. “I'll 
stay here awhile.” . 

“We'll be back,” Andy promised, and he 
ran to meet Teddy. Together, they read the 


directions in Red's carrier. 
“Back to where we rhymed it, 
For treasure is where we find it.” 

“That means back to school,” Teddy 
whooped. “And for once, I’m glad to go 
there.” 

The boys pulled the sled back to school, 
and Louise followed them in silence. They 
hung up their wraps and opened the class- 
room door. 

A joyous burst of song rushed to meet 
them. Every youngster in the room was 
singing, “Happy birthday to you three.” 
They did not name Andy or Teddy or 
Louise. They sang, “You three.” 

When the song ended, Coralee rose. It 
was plain that she had been chosen spokes- 
man for the class. 

“We didn’t know there were three of you 
valentines until a few days ago; so we had 
to work fast to give you a party. The treasure 
hunt was to get you out of the room so we 
could surprise you with mounds of gold and 
silver. There’s a big piece of golden cake 
and a dish of silver ice cream on every desk. 
Happy birthday from us all!” 

She sat down, and the room rang with 
applause. Everyone looked happy, and 
Andy's heart was light. Now, the mystery 
was solved, and he understood that he had 
never been an outsider. He had been in the 
center of everything, along with Teddy and 
Louise, even if none of them knew it. 
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Answers to Puzzles 


Put One Letter into Four 
W ords 

1, H—Chat, Thin, Ship, Shin. 
2. E—Bead, Meat, Heat, Fear, 
3. O—Boat, Root, Coat, Hoop. 


What Am 1? 

Umbrella. 

Add a Letter 

1. Train. 2. Clock. 3. Orange. 
4, Pine. 5. Cane. 6. Colt. 


7. Horse. 8. Rice. 9. Hole. 
10. Crane. 


Eek! 


1. Week. 2. Seek. 3. Meek. 
4. Leek. 5. Cheek. 6. Creek. 
7. Greek. 8. Sleek. 


Fun with Numbers 


3 plus 2 is 5. 5 times 3 is 15. 15 
minus 10 (5 times 2) is 5. 5 
minus 2 is 3. 3 plus 3 is 6. 6 
times 5 equals 30. 


W ord Game 


1, Toot. 2. Madam. 3, Noon. 
4, Level. 5. Deed. 6. Peep. 


Valentine Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1, Hop. 3. Arm. 5. End. 6. Fast. 
8. Drum. 11. Art. 12. A. 


13. One. 14. Ten. 16. Bad. 
17. Molar. 19. Dog. 

DOWN 

1. Heart. 2. Pet. 3. Add. 
4. Mound. 6. Fa. 7. Stem. 
9. Roar. 10. Me. 15. Nod. 
16, Bag. 18. Lo. 


“Mommy, is it lunch time yet?” 

“No, darling, not for another 
hour.” 

“Well, then my tummy must be 
fast.” 


February, 1957 


BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


George Washington Cherry Pie 


Pawn will be proud of you if you make a cherry pie 
for dinner on Washington’s birthday. Here is a very easy 
recipe to use. 


Pastry for Two-Crust Pie (9-inch) 
Mix together: 
2 cups sifted flour 


Pour into the flour (but don’t stir together) : 
Y, cup cooking (salad) oil 1%, cup cold whole milk 


11/, tsp. salt 


Stir lightly until mixed. Roll the mixture into a ball. Divide 
it in half. Flatten each half slightly. 

Place one-half of dough between two sheets of waxed 
paper. Roll out gently until circle reaches edges of paper. 
Peel off the top paper. If the dough tears, you can patch it 
by pressing a scrap of dough lightly over tear. 

Pick up bottom paper at corners—dough will stick to 
the paper. Place the dough, paper side up, in pie pan. Care- 
fully peel off the paper and fit pastry into the pan. With 
a knife, trim around the rim of pan. 

Into this bottom crust empty one can pie-ready cherries. 
These cherries are already thickened and sweetened and 
make a very good filling without adding a thing to them. 

Roll out the other half of dough for the top crust. Place 
it over cherries, pull off paper, and trim the edges. Seal by 
pressing gently with fork prongs around the edges. Make 
three or four slits in the center. Bake the pie in a preheated 
oven at 425° for thirty-five to forty minutes. 

We are sure your family will think this is the tastiest 
pie they have ever eaten, and you will be pleased that you 
can make a pie all by yourself. 
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FIG 1 


| BOTH ENDS off a large oatmeal box. 
Draw a line down the length of the box. 
Draw another line four inches from the 
first. Run a sharp pencil up and down the 
lines several times, making them deep. Now 
press up the section between the lines to 
make a flat bottom for your warehouse. 

Cut two cardboard circles to fit the ends. 
Put one piece on each end of the box and 
fasten them on with masking tape. 

Cut a platform about 3 by 7 inches and 
an awning 2 by 7 inches from a thin box, 
such as a handkerchief box, or from thin 
cardboard. Mark off doors in the center of 


WAREHOUSE 


MN COTMAPFS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


the front of the warehouse about 34” from 
bottom (see illustration). With a pocket- 
knife cut along solid lines shown in illus- 
tration for doors. Fold back on the dotted 
lines. 

Paint the warehouse one color and the 
platform, awning, and doors another color. 
When the paint is dry, cut edges, fold, and 
cement the platform and awning to ware- 
house (see illustration). 

Print warehouse numbers on ends and 
front with black poster paint, and put your 
name on the edge of the awning. 


The Really-Truly American 


(Continued from page 31) 


window and waved a paper. “Got a hun- 
dred on my arithmetic. Thanks, Sukie!” 

Mother Laney rolled down the car win- 
dow and said, ‘Looks to me like you're al- 
ready a really-truly American, honey; so 
what are you worrying about?” 

Sukie straightened her shoulders, If being 
an American meant to do as you would be 
done by, then Sukie was going to be the 
best American who ever crossed an ocean 
to live in peace. 
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Firmly, she climbed the steps. Lincoln’s 
birthday was certainly the time for her to 
ring the bell, She walked straight up to Pop 
Watson, tilted back her head, and asked, 
“Please, Mr. Pop, may I ring the bell?” 

“Sure thing,” said Pop. “Think you can 
swing it all right?” 

“I can swing it!” Sukie said happily. She 
waited until a puffing first grader had 
reached the safety of the top step. Receiv- 
ing Pop’s smile of approval, she then rang 
the bell. 

And, just as she had known it would, it 
sang, “Lucky boys! Lucky girls! Come and 
learn!” 
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Mas off a piece of light-colored construc- 
tion paper into one-inch squares. Print one 
letter of the alphabet on each square. Put 
a line under the m, w, n, z, ¢, and # so they 
cannot be mistaken for one another. Print 
two extra letters for each of the vowels, a, 


ALPHABET WORD GAME 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


To start the game, each player draws out 
three letters, Then, each in turn draws out 
one letter at a time. The first player who has 
letters that will make a word with three or 
more letters wins. 


e, 7, 0, and z. Cut the squares apart and put 
them all into an empty box. Set the box up —making a four- or five-letter word or ask 
high enough that the players cannot see into _ the players to make the name of a person, 
it. flower, animal, toy, etc. 


You can change the rules for each game 


A VALENTINE BIRD 


BY JOANNE DEE 


, a pattern from the drawing and 
cut this bird out of red construction paper. 
Bend the neck back and the head down. Bend 
the wings back, the legs forward, and the 
tail back just a little. Your valentine will 
stand up on a flat surface. If you would like 
S upyour bird a little, paste on sequin 
eyed and put, tiny feather on his head. 
rite your Yalentine message on the bird’s 
body" 
\ 


~ 
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AUSTRALIA J 


H ANS Christian Andersen, the great Dan- 
ish storyteller, wrote a great many charm- 
ing fairy tales. One of his most popular tales 
is “The Ugly Duckling.” This appealing 
story tells how the despised little duckling, 
after many unhappy adventures, finds that 
he has grown up to become a swan, with a 
graceful, long, curving neck and beautiful 
white plumage. This story is so well known 
throughout the world that Denmark, in 
1935, issued a stamp picturing the “ugly 
duckling.” 

Our illustration this month introduces us 
to the ugly duckling’s Australian cousin, the 
black swan. 

The continent of Australia, which is now 
a British dominion with a central govern- 
ment, was once divided into several differ- 
ent colonies. The largest of them, Western 
Australia, which included more than a third 
of the continent, issued its first postage 
stamps in 1854. When the postal officials 


Our Stamp Collectors 


were considering the designs for the stamps, 
they wanted to use something that would 
not be copied by other countries. They chose 
the black swan, which is found only in Aus- 
tralia. From the year 1854 until 1912, when 
Western Australian stamps were replaced 
by those of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the black swan design appeared on all stamp 
issues of Western Australia, almost a hun- 


BY ROLAND REXROTH 


dred of them. 

The beautiful and dignified black swan 
design is so popular with stamp collectors 
throughout the world that when the Aus- 
tralian government decided to issue a com- 
memorative stamp in 1929, honoring the 
founding of the colony of Western Aus- 
tralia in 1829, they used for the central de- 
sign of the stamp the black swan, just as it 
had been used on the Western Australian 
stamps for fifty-eight years. 

Our illustration shows the newest black 
swan stamp, issued by Australia in honor of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the first 
Western Australian stamps. 


The Winner 


(Continued from page 13) 


you folks conducted yourselves at the con- 
test. 

“We who were conducting it are very 
proud of you and proud of the girl who 
took the banner. To win the championship 
in spelling for the state of Maine is no small 
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achievement. But I want to speak to you of 
another winner in that contest—another girl 
of whom we feel just as proud. That is the 
girl who was honest enough to forfeit a sec: 
ond chance at the championship rather than 
cheat. I’m going to ask that girl to please § 
step up to the platform. I'd like you all to 
know her.” 

Sally came out of her trance at a poke 
from Elsie Prince. 
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March winds will soon be here, and your kites will come 


out of hiding to dot the sky. But along with your outdoor fun, 
you will still need to have some “sit-down time,” too; and this 
is when your WEE WISDOM magazine will come in handy. 
These are some of the March stories for you to read: 

“Red and the Big Wind,” by Lawrent Lee. The March wind 
brings two of the Spartans, Coralee and Red, and Red’s little 
sister, Ann, some real trouble. You'll want to know how they 
learn that what seems to be the worst turns out to be the best. 

“Over the Roof,” by Opal Calhoun. Spring is baseball time, 
and this is a good baseball story about Rick Campbell and the 


Fifth-Grade Ramblers. 


“The Magic Shoes,” by Jane Ethelyn Fitzpatrick. This one- 
act play will be fun for you to perform. It has only three char- 


acters—Robert, a right shoe, and a left one. 


If you know someone who does not get WEE WISDOM, 
be sure to share your copies with him. Or better yet, send him 
a year’s subscription (priced at $2) so that he will have his 


very Own magazines, too. 


“He means you,” she said. “Go on up.” 

And then Sally heard her name called. 
“Miss Sally Locke from Beals Mills—will 
you come forward, please?” 

Sally was blushing and embarrassed as 
she went slowly up front, practically pushed 
there by the friendly hands about her. Mr. 
Franklin reached down and drew her up on 
the stage beside him. 

“Sally,” he said, “I am proud to stand on 
the same platform with you.” He turned to 
the crowd. “Give Sally a hand, will you?” 
And while they thundered their approval, 
Mr. Franklin stepped forward, picked up 


one of the tall baskets of flowers, and pre- 
sented it to her. 

“Oh, thank you!” Sally managed. Still 
blushing, she hurried off the stage and made 
her way back to her seat. 

“I’m going to write a letter to the princi- 
pal of Sally's school,” Mr. Franklin said, 
smiling down at her, “and tell him how 
proud we are of her.” He stepped back and 
nodded to the musicians. Sally was glad 
when they struck up ‘Turkey in the Straw” 
and attention was turned away from her. 
But in her heart was a warm, happy feeling 
of contentment. 


